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Wasted Courage 


Going over Niagara Falls in a bar- 
rel has been tried by a lot of people to 
show how brave they were. And some have 
even tried walking across on a rope. 

Probably the most famous man to try 
this stunt was the Frenchman Blondin. In 
1859 he and his publicity man, Harry 
Colcord, stretched a rope across. 

A crowd gathered, expectant, nervous. 
Blondin walked out as though he were go- 
ing to a picnic. Then, 160 feet above the 
water, he broke into a run. He stopped and 
danced a jig. He walked backward, then 
lay down, stretching himself out on that 
narrow line. Men gasped; women tore their 
handkerchiefs to shreds. 

But this was only the beginning. Blondin 
arose and, bending forward, turned a se- 
ries of somersaults. Then to his feet he 
attached stilts, and walked the rope again. 

So much for the first time. He came 
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back the next year to prove that he had 
even more courage than he had demon- 
strated before. 

Among the crowd was the first-born son 
of the queen of England. And certainly 
Blondin put on a show that even had the 
men gasping for breath. 

Pausing in the middle, he held out a 
hat at arm’s length. There was the report 
of a rifle from a ship below, and a bullet 
cut its way through the hat. Then Blondin 
let down a cup on a string, pulled it up 
again, and stood drinking the water of th 
surging rapids beneath him. 

Time for lunch! No trouble at all. He 
sat down on the rope, untied a small grid- 
dle, and fried himself an omelet. 

And now he returned to the bank and 
asked whether anyone would volunteer to 
cross on his back. There were no volun- 
teers! So Colcord, the publicity man, finally 
agreed to go. 

Blondin started across with Colcord quak- 
ing in his boots. But it was more tiring 
than he had expected, and suddenly he 
called to Colcord to get down. Colcord had 
never walked on a rope in his life! He 
slipped down and gripped Blondin’s hips 
for dear life. 

Men on the bank clenched their fists till 
their knuckles turned white. Women 
fainted. What would happen next? 

At last Blondin was rested, Colcord 
climbed up, and they finished the course. 

So Blondin had proved he was coura- 
geous. So what? What good did it do? 

How much better it is to show one’s 
courage the way John G. Paton demon- 
strated his as a missionary to the cannibals 
in our serial story! 

And for real courage, how about try- 
ing to be friendly to the girl all the other 
girls snub? Or try refusing to talk in Sab- 
bath school when the fellow beside you 
wants to say something. Say No to your 
classmates when they urge you to go to 
the movies. 

That will take real courage. But it will 
make a man of you. And God’s First-bor, 
Son, watching, will see and take note * 
commend you. 


Your friend, 


Xhanena Urassell 








THE CLASS CLOWN 


AS a new student at Weston Falls Junior 
High, and anxious to make friends, 
Skip discovered that the biology teacher, 
Mr. Benson, was unpopular with the stu- 
dents. 

Skip thought that by talking back and in 
general upsetting Mr. Benson, the other 
students would be amused and like him. 

So it began. If Mr. Benson made a slip 
of the tongue, Skip was quick to point it 
out. When Mr. Benson asked for sugges- 
tions, Skip was quick to say something silly. 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


When class began, Skip was often respon- 
sible for a practical joke. 

For a while Mr. Benson did nothing. 
The class came to expect something from 
Skip, and they usually got it. In return, 
Skip was accepted—after a fashion—by the 
students. True, he had no real friends; but 
he was accepted. And that is what he felt he 
wanted. 

Then one Tuesday Skip purposely turned 
loose a snake that had been kept in a special 

To page 17 


Skip really felt proud of himself the day he let a snake out of the cage. How the girls screamed! 
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MONEY IN THE RAISINS 


By DAPHNE COX 


igs was hard for Ned and his family. 
There was little food or clothing in the 
house, for his father had been out of work 
for three years. Ned could hardly remember 
when they'd had any nice surprises in the 
family—there had been no parties or pres- 
ents for a long time. And that can make 
life look pretty bleak for a boy of nine! 

Occasionally Ned would go to his grand- 
mother. She had a little more money, and 
sometimes there’d be a small treat for Ned 
or one of his four brothers and sisters. He 
liked to run errands for Gran. She bought 
nicer things than his mother could afford, 
and it was more exciting to go into a shop, 
as he was about to do now, and say, “A 
pound of raisins, please,” than to go in and 
ask for just bread or milk, as he usually did 
for Mother. 

And maybe, when he took the raisins 
back to Gran, she would give him a few to 
eat. If she smiled and let him open the 
packet, he’d know he could take a few for 
himself. What a treat! 

Here was the shop now. Ned walked in 
and smiled at the woman in charge. 

“A pound of raisins, please,” he said 
cheerfully, putting the money on the coun- 
ter. 

The woman reached over to a shelf be- 
hind her and took a packet from a stack 
piled there. 

“Here you are, sonny,” she said, 
thanking her, Ned walked out. 


and 


But on the way home he felt the raisin 
packet again and again. It didn’t feel like 
raisins. They always felt squashy. This 
packet was hard and crackly. Strange. Maybe 
there was something wrong with the 
raisins. He’d better look and see. 

As he opened the packet he had the 
biggest surprise of his life. For there, in- 
stead of raisins, was a thick roll of paper 
money! 

Instinctively Ned shut the packet tight 
and raced as fast as his legs could carry him 
to his grandmother. 

“Gran! Gran!” he shouted, bursting into 
the kitchen. “Gran, there’s money in the 
raisins!” 

His grandmother gaped at him. “What 
are you talking about, Ned?” she asked. 

“Here, I'll show you,” he replied, and 
pulled the wad of paper money out of the 
packet. 

Now it was his grandmother’s turn to be 
surprised! Together they counted it. There 
was £67 in all—nearly $150! 

For a moment Grandmother and Ned 
looked at the pile on the table. Never had 
Ned seen so much money in all his life, and 
it had been a long time since his grand- 
mother had seen so much either. 

“We must take it back quickly, Gra 
Ned said, and he rolled the money carefully 
and dropped it back in the brown paper bag. 

Thoughtfully his grandmother took her 
apron off and put on her coat. Perhaps the 
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shopkeeper would give Ned a reward for 
the return of the money. He deserved it for 
his honesty. It would have been so easy for 
Ned to have kept the money and given it 
to his father. They so desperately needed 
it! And no one would ever have been able 
to prove that Ned had had it. 

At the shop, Grandmother told Ned’s 
story and returned the money. The shop- 
keeper thanked her profusely, but made no 
effort to reward the boy. Grandmother said 
nothing, but she walked out of the shop 
Qric disappointed. 

Some months elapsed, and Ned’s father 
was still out of work. Life seemed harder 
than ever, and Ned was glad to be visiting 
his grandmother again so that he could for- 
get the unhappiness at home for a while. 

Once again Ned was on his way to the 
shop on an errand for his grandmother, but 
this time he had no hopes of the kind of 
surprise he had had before. Things like 
that just don’t happen twice. 

Rather dispiritedly, he collected the few 


groceries, and, holding them 
tightly, walked back to 
Grandmother’s. She checked 
the order and remarked, 
“Ned dear, you didn’t bring 
the bluing.” 

Ned thought for a moment, then said, 
“They didn’t give it to me, Gran.” 

“Well, dear,” she told him, “You paid for 
it, so run along and tell them they forgot 
to give it to you.” 

Back Ned went to the shop and ex- 
plained that he hadn’t been given the blu- 
ing. 

“Why, you young scoundrel!” shouted 
the assistant. “Of course I gave it to you! 
You've either stolen it or lost it. Now get 
out of here, and don’t come back with any 
more of your lies or I'll give you trouble, 
see if I don’t!” 

For one unbelieving moment Ned 
stared horrified at the assistant, then turned 
and fled, out—away from that unexpected, 
accusing tirade. To page 17 





Ned looked inside the bag to see why the raisins felt so funny, and found it full of paper money! 
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CHAPTER 9: THE LAST AWFUL NIGHT 








JOHN PATON 


Missionary to Cannibals 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 


| pas savages were hot on my heels when I 
came to a small stream. My friends got 
safely over it and I tried to leap after them. 
But I struck the bank and slid back on my 
hands and knees. 

And at that moment I heard a crash above 
my head among the branches of an over- 
hanging tree. I knew that a killing stone 
had been thrown, and that the branch had 
saved me. Praising God, I scrambled up on 
the other side and followed the track of my 
party into the bush. 

The savages gazed after me for a little in 
silence, but no one crossed the stream. In- 
stead, I saw them separate into two groups, 
one returning to the village and the other 
pressing inland. With deep gratitude I 
thanked the Invisible One for protecting 
me again. 

I found my party resting in the bush. 
They were amazed to see me escaped alive 
from men who were thirsting for my blood. 
Faimungo and his men received me with 
demonstrations of joy, perhaps feeling a 
little ashamed of their own cowardice. He 
now climbed the mountain, and kept away 
from the common path in order to avoid 
other native bands. At every village, ene- 
mies to the worship were ready to shoot us. 
But I kept close to our guide, knowing that 
the fear of shooting him would prevent 
their shooting at me, as he was the most 
influential chief in all that section of the 
island. 
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One party said, “Miaki and Karewick said 
that Missi made the measles and the hurri- 
canes, and we ought to kill him.” 

Faimungo replied, “They lie about Missi! 
It is our own bad conduct that makes us 
sick.” 

They answered, “We don’t know who 
makes the sickness, but our fathers have 
taught us to kill all foreign men.” 

Faimungo, clutching club and spear, ex- 
claimed, standing between them and _ us, 
“You won't kill Missi today!” 

Faimungo now sent his own men home 
by a near path, and guided us himself till we 
were close upon the shore. There sitting 
down, he said, “Missi, I have now fulfilled 
my promise. I am so tired, I am so afraid, 
I dare not go farther. My love to you all. 
Now go on quickly! Three of my men will 
go with you to the next rocks. Go quickly! 
Farewell!” 

These men went on a little and then said, 
“Missi, we dare not go! Faimungo is at war 
with the people of the next land. You must 
keep straight along this path.” So they 
turned and ran back to their own village. = 

As we hastened along the shore two 
young men came running after us, poising 
their quivering spears. I took the useless 
revolver out of my little native basket, and 
raising it cried, “Beware! Lay down your 
spears at once on the sand, and carry my 
basket to the next landing at the Black 
Rocks.” 








They threw their spears on the sand, 
lifted the bag, and ran on before us to the 
rocks that formed the boundary between 
them and their enemies. Laying it down, 
they said appealingly, “Missi, let us return 
to our home!” And how they did run, fear- 
ing the pursuit of their foes. 

As we finally came near to Mr. Mathie- 
son’s mission station he came running to 
meet me. Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson had heard 
of our leaving my own station, and they 
thought I was dead! They were themselves 

oth very weak, their only child had just 
een laid in the graye, and they were in 
great grief and greater peril. We praised the 
Lord for permitting us to meet. We prayed 
for support, guidance, and protection. And 
we resolved now, in all events, to stand by 
one another till the last. 

Before I left my mission station I wrote 
several letters and left them with Nowar. I 
asked him to give them to the captains of 
any ships that came. There was a letter for 
the first captain, and the next, and the next, 
telling them of our great danger and that 
Mr. Mathieson was almost without food. The 
letters promised that I would reward the 
captains handsomely if they would call at 
Mr. Mathieson’s mission station and remove 
any of us who might still be living. 





I learned later that two 
or three ships came, and 
got my letters. The captains 
bought my stolen property 
from the natives, paying 
them with tobacco, powder, 
and balls. But they took no further notice of 
my appeals, and sailed on, leaving us to our 
fate. 

Let me now pick out from my diary the 
important things that happened between 
this date and the day we were forced to 
leave Tanna. 

On Friday, January 24, a report reached 
our mission station that Miaki and his 
party, hearing that a friendly chief had 
hidden two of Manuman’s young men, com- 
pelled him to club them to death before 
their eyes. We also heard that Miaki had 
united all the chiefs, friends and foes alike, 
in a bond of blood, to kill everyone be- 
longing to the mission on Tanna. 

On Sunday, January 26, thirty persons 
came to worship at the mission house. 
After that, at great risk, we had worship at 
three of the nearest and most friendly vil- 
lages. Amid all our perils and trials we 
preached to about one hundred persons. 

Truly we were sowing in tears. But it 
was not in vain! — 





| saw shadows on the ground around me, and looked up. Seven or eight savages had surrounded me, 
their clubs held high, ready to strike. “Kill him! Kill him!” | heard one of the men shout. 





HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 





On leaving the second village, a young 
lad affectionately took my hand to lead me 
to the next village. But a sulky, down- 
browed savage, carrying a heavy club, also 
insisted upon accompanying us. I led the 
way, guided by the lad. Mr. Mathieson got 
the man to go before him, while he himself 
followed, constantly watching. 








TEST TOMORROW! 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


The midnight stars stand still in the sky; 
The little lost breezes waft sleepily by. 
The gray mockingbird has long ceased to sing, 
And naps with his head tucked under his wing. 
The sickle moon lists so tiredly askew; 
Even the owls have stopped their who-who. 
The house is as deathly still as the grave, 
As dark as the far inside of a cave, 


Except in my room where | groan and 
protest, 

Where | work and toil while the whole 
world's at rest, 

Cramming myself for tomorrow's test. 


EEE 


We came to a place where another path 
branched off from ours, and I asked which 
path we should take. The lad said to turn 
left. I was just doing so when the savage, 
getting close behind me, swung his huge 
club over his shoulder to strike me on the 
head. Mr. Mathieson sprang forward and 
caught the club from behind with a great 
shout. I wheeled instantly, took hold of the 
club also, and between us we wrested it 
out of his hands. The poor creature, a 
coward at heart however bloodthirsty, im- 
plored us not to kill him. 
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I raised the club threateningly, and made 
him march in front of us till we reached the 
fence of the next village. Then I gave him 
back his club and he, being in terror lest 
these villagers should kill him, rushed off 
with the boy. They were lost in the bush in 
a moment. 

On the twenty-seventh, at daylight, a 
vessel was seen close to shore. I learned 
later that the captain had been at the harbor 
and had received my letter from Nowar. I 
hoisted a flag to get him to come on shore, 
but he sailed off, carrying the plunder of m 
poor mission house. He left the news al 
Aneityum that I had been driven from my 
mission station some time ago, and was be- 
lieved to have been murdered. 

On the twenty-ninth of January the 
young Chief Kapuku came and handed to 
Mr. Mathieson his war gods and household 
idols. They consisted chiefly of a basket of 
small and peculiar stones, much worn and 
shining with use. He said, “While many are 
trying to kill you and drive the worship of 
Jehovah from this island, I give up my gods 
and will send away all heathen idols from 
my land.” 

On Sabbath, February 2, thirty-two people 
attended the morning service. I talked to 
them about the Flood, its causes and lessons. 
I showed them a doll and explained that 
such carved and painted images could not 
hear our prayers or help us in our need. 
The living Jehovah God is the only One 
who can hear and help, I told them. They 
were much interested, and after the service 
carefully examined the doll. 

Mr. Mathieson and I, committing our- 
selves to Jesus, went inland and conducted 
services at seven villages, listened to by 
about one hundred people in all. Nearly all 
appeared friendly. The people of one vil- 
lage were planning to kill us on our re- 
turn, but God guided us to come back by 
another way and so we escaped. 

During the day, on February 3, a com- 
pany of Miaki’s men came to the mission 
house and forced Mrs. Mathieson to show 
them through the premises. Providentially 
I had bolted myself that morning into 
closetlike room, and was busy writing. 

They went through every room in the 
house and did not see me, and concluded 
that I had gone inland. They fired a gun into 
our teacher’s house, but afterward left 
quietly, greatly disappointed at not finding 

To page 16 














| rend ngp ee knows about the kangaroo’s 
pouch (said Charlie the Cockatoo Par- 
rot), but not very many know that lots of 
animals in Australia have pouches. It is 
the land of the marsupials, which means 
pouched animals. And most of the fossil 
marsupials are found buried in the rocks 
down there, too, which shows that even be- 
fore the Flood this part of the world was 
preferred by the marsupials. Don’t ask me 
why. But anyway, I would like you to meet 
Wilhelmina Wombat. 

Wilhelmina has a pouch like a kangaroo’s, 
and she places her little ones in it just as 
soon as they are born. I met Wilhelmina 
and her husband, Willie Wombat, when I 
was down in South Australia one time. They 
look something like a dog with short legs. 
But see those claws in the picture? They 
show what kind of animal the wombat is— 


a digger. 



































COCKATOO'S AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURES 


By KEITH MOXON 


WILHELMINA WOMBAT 
and the 
BIRD QUEEN 





I watched Willie Wombat dig one day. 
The weather had been dry for weeks, and 
the ground was like concrete, but he had a 
hole started in no time at all, and soon he 
had a cozy little burrow made. He ran into 
the roots of a tree while he was digging, 
big roots too, but he set to work with his 
teeth, and gnawed off the pieces that were 
in his way. 

You should see him digging. He lies on 
his side, digs with his hands, and pushes 
the dirt out with his feet. 

If I couldn’t find my wombat friends in 
the burrow any time, I would always look 
in their “sunroom.” There is no mistaking 
where it is. A path runs from the opening 
of the burrow to a shallow hole, and this 
is where the wombats bask in the sun dur- 
ing the day, for they move around only at 
night, as a rule. And when you are at the 
sunroom you see several little paths leading 
away in different direc- 
tions. 

I asked the wombats 
where they went to. “To 
our feeding grounds,” 
they replied. “We eat 
To page 18 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


This is my friend Wilhel- 
mina the wombat. And that 
charming couple over there 
are Mr. and Mrs. Black Swan, 
with their lovely children. 








PART ONE 


MAKE YOUR 


wy depend on some store downtown 
to develop the pictures you take with 
your camera? Why not do the developing 
and printing yourself—and get your pic- 
tures sooner and cheaper? 

Besides, it’s a lot more fun! 

It’s so easy, too. There are just two parts 
to the operation—developing the film and 
printing the final photograph. 

To develop the film, all you do is to take 
the film, rolled up, out of the camera, then 
in perfect darkness load it into a developing 
tank. You put the lid on, turn on the light, 
and pour into the tank three liquids in 
order, leaving each in the tank a few minutes 
or a few seconds, depending on which it is. 
Then you take the lid off, wash the film in 
running water, and take it out of the tank. 
Presto! There are your pictures! 

You quickly notice, however, that what 
you expected to be white is black; and 
what you thought would be black, is white 


The best way to start 
making pictures is to 
inexpen- 


get a simple, 


sive kit like this one. 
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OWN PICTURES! 
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instead—and you can look right through! 

Relax! That's the way it’s supposed to be. 
These are the negatives. You let them dry, 
then print the final pictures from them. 

This is simple, too. In a darkened room 
you hold a negative tight against a piece of 
photographic paper and let the light fall on 
it for a few seconds. Then you put the white 
photographic paper in a developing solu- 
tion, and behold! Before your eyes a picture 
emerges. 

After about a minute you take the pic- 
ture out of that solution, dip it in two others, 
wash it, dry it—and there’s your finished 
product, as good as anything you bought in 
the store. Well, almost! After a while you'll 
probably be doing better than the store will 
do for you. 

This week JUNIOR GUIDE begins a four- 
week picture serial that will explain ex- 
actly how you can have fun making your 
own pictures. Don’t miss a single installment. 





There is a handy guide in the photo kit 
Kodak sells. It’s a good idea to tape 
it to the wall before you begin, so it 
will be easy to find when you want to 
know what you are supposed to do next. 


Now to start! Fill pitcher with 
water, adding hot or cold till 
temperature stays at 68 degrees. 


Pour two ounces Kodak Versatol Devel- 
oper into developing tank. Add four- 
teen ounces of 68° water. Rinse cup. 


Put eight ounces of water into 
jar. Dissolve powder in the red 
packet of Kodak Universal Stop 
Bath in it. In another jar pour 
eight ounces of water, dissolve 
second packet of Stop Bath in 
it. Pour both together. Then 
pour four ounces of Kodafix so- 
lution into another pint jar and 
add twelve ounces of 68° water. 
You’re ready to develop film! 
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We honked furiously, but the bus kept on going, leaving us 





STUCK IN THE SARK 


OU can’t drive down the beach now. The 

wind is coming from the wrong di- 
rection and the waves are high,” warned one 
of the old-timers at the seacoast village of 
Chui, which separates Brazil from Uruguay 
on the great Atlantic coast. I was driving 
the family to some important meetings in 
Montevideo, twelve hundred miles from 
home. We still had eight hundred miles to 
go, and lots of people had told us that to 
drive down the beach would be much bet- 
ter than trying the inland roadway. So here 
we were on the beach—and the wind was 
blowing in so hard off the sea that it was 
dashing the waves high up the beach. 

“When cam we start? ... an hour from 
now?” we asked the old-timer. 

“That's what no one can say. Maybe thirty 
minutes. Maybe three or four hours—or 
three or four days! Those of us who've lived 
around here have learned that the wind is 
pretty unpredictable,” came the calm reply. 

“But it's nearly ten o'clock now, and it’s 
a four-hour beach trip—at least 150 miles— 
to Rio Grande, and traveling after dark 
wouldn’t be——’” 

“Patience, my boy, patience! You have 
your whole family with you. Don’t take 
any foolish risk. When the weather changes 
and you get going you'll see the wrecks 
along the way that'll show you how lots of 
fellows have played the game of chance— 
and lost!” 

Waiting for an unpredictable time—even 
hours, let alone thinking of days—was hard 
to do. According to our custom, the trip 
had been carefully planned. Stopping places 
were marked and even a week-end congress 
had been announced to begin the next Friday 
evening. Losing a day, even though it was 
only Tuesday morning, would make it hard 
to cover the eight hundred miles, considering 
the roads. 
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“Look, the sun is coming out! It won't 
be long,” assured Grandma. “Let’s take the 
boys and walk down to the water’s edge. 
Maybe we can find some unusual shells. We 
can’t do anything else anyway.” 

“Better safe than sorry,” I said to myself. 
“This old ’38 DeSoto has surely served us 
well so far, but better not tax her too heavily. 
She’s reached a ripe old age for any piece 
of metal,” I thought as we watched the 
pounding waves surge up the sand. 

“She'll deserve a special medal of honor 
if she brings you home again!” was the 
doubting remark some close friends had 
made as we pulled out of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
at the beginning of our 
trip, with Grandpa and 





Grandma, Daddy and 

Mother, and the four ST 
boys, Kenny, Bobby, ens ae 
Ronny, and Gary. Al- » —lagmgeaccang 
ready warped springs eee — 


struck bottom at every 
small bump, because there 
was plenty of baggage, 
too. 
The twelve-hundred- 
mile stretch of dirt road 
from Sao Paulo to Mon- 
tevideo was anything but 
good, to my way of think- 
ing. However, to those 
who are not accustomed 
to hard-surfaced roads, a 
“good” road is often any 
road that is passable with- 
out getting stuck! 

The trip south had 
been normal, so far. Sure, 


We were stuck in the sand, 
and with every wave the car 
sank deeper. In a half hour 
we would be beyond rescue. 














AND! 


By DON R. CHRISTMAN 


there had been difficulties. The second day 
we blew out a new tire. The next day two 
more went and we had to limp on the rim 
into a little town about eight miles off the 
road. Our group was pretty exhausted as we 
clanged and banged into town about mid- 
night. Too bad to disturb the peacefully 
sleeping residents, but what else could we 
do? 

The next morning I went out to buy at 
least one tire, but there wasn’t a sixteen- 
inch tire in town! “Go down to that vulcaniz- 
ing shop,” advised the filling station owner. 
“Maybe he can fix you up temporarily.” 

Sure enough, he had some old tires—all 








of them with gashes and cuts—but hopes 
were raised a little. “Look, I'll put some 
good ‘boots’ in these two—one for a spare. 
You may need two to make it into Lajes. 
You'll find all the tires you want there,” 
came his helpful offer. “Boy, I'll have to 
hammer out this rim. Guess they made 
them with the idea in mind that people 
would always use tires,’ he chuckled as he 
lifted his two-pound hammer. 

His prediction was right! Exactly half 
way to Lajes one tire gave out and we put 
on the spare. It took us the rest of the way 
in. 

The main leaf of a back spring broke the 
next day, but this was easily repaired in 
Porto Alegre. 

After passing the Uruguain frontier there 
had been a seventy-five-mile trail through 
pastures, sandbanks, and streams. We had 
enjoyed the natural scenery and stopped 
to snap close-up color shots of the wild 
ostriches, which roamed with the herds of 
sheep. It was the fording of the streams 
that had caused the most nervous tension. 
Once the car stalled while passing through 
a small stream. No house, no car, no one 
was nearby to help us, but Kenny said, 

To page 18 
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By HARRY BAERG 


VilI—ON THE MOUNTAINTOPS AND IN THE WATER 


ANSWERING QUESTION 8. Name two examples each of trees and/or 
shrubs which: (a) Grow best in wet or marshy places, (b) grow best 
at high levels in mountains, (c) are poison to the touch. 


MV HONOR Some people like to live in 


the damp river valleys, others 
on the dry desert; some like 
the high mountains and others 
feel the way the poet John 
Masefield did when he said, 
“I must go down to the seas 
again.” Apparently trees must have much the 
same likes and dislikes as people have. The 
bald cypress of the southern States is not sat- 
isfied unless it is up to its knees in water. In 
fact, it looks as though it is sitting in the wa- 
ter with its knees sticking up above it. These 
“knees” seem to supply the roots with air. 

The mangrove of the tropical seacoasts 
also loves to cool its feet in the water. It 
has a special arrangement to enable it to 
live where the tide rises and falls continually. 
To keep its head above water in a high tide 
it stays propped up on a trestlework of 
naked roots. 

Willows thrive along the margins of 
streams, ponds, and lakes with their leaves 
dipping in the water. The weeping willow 
is known by the scientific name of Salix 
babylonica, because Linnaeus thought this 
was the willow on which the Hebrews hung 
their harps when they were captives in 
Babylon, and felt too miserable to sing the 
songs of Zion. It has since been discovered 
that this tree was not what we would call 
a willow tree, but the Euphrates cottonwood, 
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which looks and grows much like the wil- 
low and was known as one at that time. 

Cottonwoods, too, are fond of the banks of 
streams and rivers, as they require large quan- 
tities of water to grow as fast as they do. 

In the bogs of the mountain spruces are 
often found growing. In the far north, 
between the barren lands and the farming 
country of the Canadian prairies, there is 
a vast marshland dotted with lakes, streams, 
and rivers. It is covered with a forest of 
spruce trees and scrubby willows. Tamarack 
is also found growing in this region. 

Redwoods do not actually grow in the 
water, but they like the damp climate of 
the coast. It is said that they do poorly un- 
less they are located where the sea fogs can 
reach them. Port Orford cedar prefers the 
same type of country. The nearest relatives 
of the redwoods, the giant Sequoias, live in 
the higher, drier mountains farther to the in- 
terior. 

In the Southern swamps there are a 
number of water-loving trees. To menti 
a few there are the water tupelo or a ) 
gum, swamp white oak, swamp chestnut 
oak, swamp red oak, white cedar, palmettos, 
and corkwood. Other trees that like damp, 
lowland soil, but prefer to have it partly 
drained, are the cucumber tree, magnolia, 
live oak, and beech. 

At the other extreme are the trees of the 
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desert that rarely see water. The cacti swell up 
when the rains come, and store water for 
the dry seasons. A giant saguaro cactus will 
absorb as much as a ton of water during 
a heavy rainstorm. The waxy bark and the 
absence of leaves keeps the moisture from 
evaporating. 

Some of the other desert trees, like the 
honey mesquite, have an enormous network 
of roots to absorb and store water. The 
paloverde, smoke thorn, Jerusalem thorn, 
and others have green bark that does the 
work of leaves without losing so much 
water. The cypresses and junipers, with their 
scalelike leaves, are very hardy and slow 
growing. This is also true of the desert iron- 























































































































wood, the pinyons, and the scrub oaks. 

Cone-bearing trees are more common in 
the mountains. Some grow at altitudes of 
three thousand feet above sea level, or less, 
others are found only above four thousand 
feet, and still others grow near the timber- 
line. It is not the altitude but the climate 
that the tree finds favorable. In California 
it may grow at an altitude of six thousand 
feet and in Alaska at sea level, because the 
climate is similar at those two places. 

Lodgepole pines grow in dense toothpick- 
like forests in the four- to five-thousand-foot 
level in the Western mountains. These pines 
grow so slender and straight without 
branches that the Indians found them just 
right for the poles of their 
wigwams. 

Subalpine fir, alpine 
larch, mountain hemlock, 
single-leaf pinyon, and sev- 
eral of the junipers grow 
near the timberline. Strange 
shapes are found in the 
trees at high altitudes. 

Several trees are found 
in very limited areas. The 
weird Monterey cypress 
shown in our heading is 
native only to Lobos Point 
on the Monterey Peninsula, 
south of San Francisco. 
The Torrey pine with its 
extra-long needles is found 
only on a two-mile stretch 
of the Pacific coast near 
San Diego, California. Se- 
quoias are confined to a 
few scattered groves in the 
Sierras east of Fresno, 
California. The Knowlton 
hop hornbeam grows in a 
small area on the Colorado 
River about seventy miles 
north of Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Many foreign trees have 
been imported into Amer- 
ica, but a few of our na- 
tives, like the chestnuts, 
are dying out through dis- 
ease. Dutch elm disease is 
also affecting the elm pop- 
ulation, and now a fungus 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Trees like to grow in many dif- 
ferent places—high up in the 
mountains, low in the swamps. 





is threatening to destroy all the oaks in the 
country unless it can be stopped. 

There are five shrubs and trees in 
America that are poisonous to touch. They 
are the poison ivy, poison oak, Pacific poison 
oak, poison sumac, and the Florida poison 
tree. All five are closely related to the 
sumacs and are in the cashew family. For- 
tunately they are the only black sheep in 
the family that we have to worry about 
here. People who seem to be immune to 
the poison should not take unnecessary 
risks, because immunity may leave without 
warning, and they may have severe attacks 
even from touching something that has 
been in contact with the plants. We can be 
thankful indeed that with very few excep- 
tions our trees are all very helpful to man- 
kind. 

In concluding this series I wish to ex- 
press the hope that this brief introduction 
to trees and shrubs has been of help, and 
that you will find pleasure in pursuing this 
hobby. Any of the books I have suggested 
will supply much additional help, and if 
there is any other question, feel free to 
contact me through your editor. 

NOTE: This completes the MV Honor 
in trees and shrubs. To get your certificate, 
review the eight chapters, then take them 
and your fifteen leaves to your Pathfinder 
director or a Master Guide and ask him to 
quiz you. If you answer his questions satis- 
factorily, ask him to sign your MV Class 
card. Then ask your Pathfinder director to 
send to the conference MV secretary for 
your certificate and honor token. 

If you wish additional material, don’t for- 
get the booklet Trees, published by the 
MV Department to meet the requirements 
of this honor. Order copies from your MV 
secretary. 


John Paton 
From page 8 


me. My heart rose in praise to God for 
another such deliverance by a method we 
had not planned! 

Worn out with long watching and many 
fatigues, I lay down that night early, and 
fell into a deep sleep. About ten o'clock the 
savages again surrounded the mission house. 
My faithful dog Clutha, clinging still to 
me amid the wreck of all else on earth, 
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sprang quietly upon me, pulled at my 
clothes, and awoke me, showing danger in 
her eye. 

I silently awoke Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson, 
who had also fallen asleep. We committed 
ourselves in hushed prayer to God and 
watched the savages, knowing that they 
could not see us. 

Immediately a glare of light fell into the 
room! Men were passing with flaming 
torches. First they set fire to the church all 
around, and then to a reed fence connecting 
the church and the house where we were 
In a few minutes we knew the house, too, 
would be in flames. And armed savages 
were waiting to kill us if we attempted to 
escape! 

Taking my harmless revolver in the left 
hand and a little American tomahawk in 
the right, I pleaded with Mr. Mathieson to 
let me out and instantly lock the door again 
on himself and his wife. He very reluc- 
tantly did so, holding me back and saying, 
“Stop here and let us die together! You will 
never return!” 

I said, “Be quick! Leave that to God. In a 
few minutes our house will be in flames, and 
then nothing will save us.” 

He let me out and locked the door again 
quickly from the inside. While his wife and 
he prayed and watched for me from within, 
I ran to the burning fence, cut it from top 
to bottom, and tore it up and threw it back 
into the flames, so that the fire could not be 
carried along it to our house. 

I saw shadows on the ground, as though 
something was falling around me, and 
started back. Seven or eight savages had 
surrounded me and raised their great clubs 
in the air. I heard a shout—“Kill him! 
kill him!” One savage tried to seize hold of 
me, but leaping from his clutch, I drew the 
revolver from my pocket and leveled it as if 
I were going to use it, my heart going up in 
prayer to my God. 

I said, “Dare to strike me, and my Jeho- 
vah God will punish you. He protects us, 
and will punish you for burning His church, 
for hatred of His worship and people, in® 
for all your bad conduct. We love you all, 
and for doing you only good, you want to 
kill us. But our God is here now to protect 
us and to punish you.” 

They yelled in rage, and urged each other 
to strike the first blow, but the Invisible 
One restrained them. I stood invulnerable 
beneath His invisible shield, and succeeded 














in rolling back the tide of flame from our 
dwelling house. 

At this dread moment occurred an inci- 
dent that my readers may explain as they 
like, but which I trace directly to the inter- 
position of my God. 


(To be concluded) 


The Class Clown 
From page 3 


age. Trouble began. The girls screamed 
or. jumped up on their seats; the boys 
shouted and scrambled after the terrified 
snake, which was now racing wildly about 
the room seeking a hiding place. 

Mr. Benson could do nothing. The class- 
room was in an uproar. Skip was smiling. 
This was one thing the class would never 
forget. They'd always talk about the day 
Skip set the snake loose. His smile turned 
into a grin as he thought about it. 

After class Mr. Benson asked Skip to stay 
a minute. Skip had already planned what he 
would say: he would tell Mr. Benson it was 
an accident. No one could prove differently. 

He stood now in front of Mr. Benson’s 
desk. “Well, Skip,” the teacher said. “There 
seems to be a problem that we'll have to 
solve.” 

Skip was silent. 

“I understand, I think, what you’ve done. 
You have set out to make yourself popular 
among the students here at Weston; you’ve 
recognized my unpopularity and have taken 
advantage of it.” 

Skip glanced out the window. Mr. Ben- 
son continued, “But I think you have over- 
looked one thing, and I want to bring it 
to your attention. Have you succeeded in 
getting what you wanted? Have you made 
any real friends? Have you not, instead, 
turned yourself into an object of amusement, 
like a clown at the circus, and—frankly— 
made a fool of yourself?” 

Skip looked up, his face flushed with 
anger. 

Mr. Benson smiled. “Don’t get angry, 

kip. I’m not angry with you, because I 
don’t think you planned things this way. I 
think this has simply been a matter of—of 
ignorance on your part. I want you to think 
things over. Decide for yourself whether 
you're doing something smart or silly.” 

Skip’s cheek muscles tightened. 

Then Mr. Benson said: “Do you really 


want the kind of reputation you're getting 
among the students? Sure, they're amused 
by you. I’m even amused at times. But I 
think that while the class and I may be get- 
ting free entertainment, it is at your ex- 
pense.” 

There was a long moment of silence. 

“It’s really just a problem of values,” Mr. 
Benson said quietly. “Whatever it is you 
value the most is what you should go after. 
Would you rather have the respect of your 
fellow students or are you content with just 
their laughs? Ask yourself, Will you behave 
maturely or childishly? The decision is up 
to you. I’m not going to have you punished, 
because I don’t believe you've done any- 
thing wrong. I think you’ve merely been 
foolish. Think it over.” 

Skip looked at Mr. Benson. “You make 
me feel awfully silly,” he said. “But—well, 
all I can say is, you're right.” 

Mr. Benson smiled. “I have a feeling 
we're going to be good friends, Skip.” 

Skip nodded. “So do I,” he said. 


Money in the Raisins 
From page 5 


Panting, sobbing, he poured out his woes 
to his grandmother. That good woman lis- 
tened grimly, then, without waiting to take 
off her apron and slippers, she grabbed Ned’s 
hand and set off to the shop. 

As she strode in she asked determinedly 
for the owner. The assistant stared, won- 
dering what was amiss. She soon learned! 

“This lad was accused of stealing a cake of 
blue,” Grandmother said. 

“That’s right,” agreed the assistant. “He’s 
a young scoundrel.” 

“Scoundrel nothing!” retorted Grand- 
mother. “This is the same lad who found 
£67 in a bag of raisins some months ago. He 
returned it to you, remember?” 

The owner and assistant nodded dumbly. 
“Well,” continued Grandmother, “would a 
boy who was honest enough to return so 
much money—money you would have been 
unable to trace—stoop to steal a penny 
packet of washing blue?” 

The owner and assistant shook 
heads slowly. 

“I’m glad you agree,” said Grandmother. 
“And I’ve something else to say while I'm 
here. Ned’s father has been out of work 
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for over three years. Their family could 
have used that money. They needed it more 
than you did. But Ned returned it, and you 
didn’t have the decency to give him as much 
as a pound of butter!” 

With that she turned and strode out of 
the shop, still holding Ned’s hand. 

That night there was a knock at the door 
of Ned’s home. When the door was opened, 
the family saw the owner of the grocery 
shop. In his arms was a large package. 
Quickly he set it down, and went off with 
scarcely a word. 

The family opened the parcel excitedly. 
Why! It was almost like a party! There in 
front of them were groceries, cans, jars, 
packets! It certainly was a real surprise 
for Ned—a reward for his honesty and cer- 
tainly one his family could use! 





Wilhelmina Wombat 
From page 9 


grass, tree bark, and roots, and the paths lead 
to the places where the best of these things 
are to be found.” 

The wombats look savage, but they are 
not that way at all. Harmless and clumsy, 
I'd say. 

Now I want to tell you about the most 
gracious folks of the Australian bird world. 
I met them in Western Australia, and felt 
as though I was in the presence of a king 
and queen. 

“Come closer, friend,” said Mr. Swan 
when I flew near them. “Tell us about the 
east.” And right away we were friends. 
Very dignified people, but so easy to get to 
know. They showed me their home—a large 
nest built in the brush at the water’s edge, 
and all the family was there waiting for us. 

Now I don’t know whether you know it, 
but these swans are not white—they are 
black. Yes, black swans. I know it sounds 
silly to some people. Anyway, Mum and 
Dad were black, but here was the family of 
little babies, and they were white. 

I wish I could color the picture of them 
that is on page nine. You would see that they 
had red bills, and you can’t imagine how 
nice that looks. Jet-black feathers and a red 
bill. Truly they are King and Queen of the 
bird world of Australia. 

Next time I'll tell you about the tree that 
strangles its friend! 
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Stuck in the Sand! 
From page 13 


“Daddy, let me pray to Jesus so He'll make 
the motor start.” Kenny prayed, and the 
motor started right away. 

Yes, it had been an interesting and ex- 
citing trip thus far—always a way out. We 
knew Jesus was watching over us, and prayed 
daily that His angels would stay by our side. 

But now what could we do? 

Thirty minutes of salt air was enough. 
Then, too, it was cold, so we went back u 
the hill and opened the lunch box. ‘© 

“The weather is O.K. now. I’m starting 
out. You can follow me if you wish. I know 
this beach blindfolded, because I’ve traveled 
it hundreds of times.” It was a bus driver 
talking, so my confidence and hope rose to 
a new level. 

“Thanks, I'll stay right on your trail,” I 
said. “I'll have to confess that I am not ac- 
customed to driving the beach.” 

“Stay about fifty feet behind me all the 
time and you won't have any trouble,” 
came his reassuring note as a dozen rugged 
villagers clambered into his old bus—prob- 
ably as old as my DeSoto. 

It was about noon. The wind had subsided 
and clouds had drifted to one side so the 
sun could pass out warmth and cheer. 

“Somebody's going to be pretty dizzy be- 
fore long,” said Mother, “if we have to keep 
up this swinging and swerving.” 

“T'll do what he does—I’m playing ‘follow 
the leader’ in dead earnest this time,” I 
answered while turning abruptly first to the 
left, then the right. 

There was no question but that one had 
to drive cautiously. Swerving too far to the 
left and striking the water’s edge would be 
dangerous. But to get too far from the 
water would be equally disastrous, because 
a car doesn’t go far in loose sand. The art 
was to keep on the hard sand, which the 
water was constantly packing down, without 
slipping into the water itself. 

“He’s swerving into the water a little too 
much for me, but I guess he knows wh 
he’s doing . . . or does he? . . . the way he 
hitting the edge of the water! Oops, I hit it 
slightly, too. . . . Why, it splashed into the 
motor! We're stopping! . . . The motor’s 
dead! ... What now? 

“Stop! friend, stop!” I yelled, throwing 
my weight on the horn. But the bus kept 
going, swerving and zigzagging until it 





was out of sight, separated from view by the 
foggy sea mist. 

During the last few moments of car 
motion, pumping desperately on the ac- 
celerator to try to keep the motor running, 
I had forgotten to swing up to the right, 
into the loose sand! 

Gr-r—gr-r-r—gr-r-r-r, the starter grunted. 
There was no use running down the bat- 
tery. Too much water had entered—and 
one of the chronic ailments of the old car 

as that it never did, even under normal 
Qi: start easily. We tried pushing, 

ut the first retreating wave sank the right 
front wheel, and we were powerless. 

No sign of life could be spotted in any 
direction. The last houses we had seen were 
those of the village of Chui, several miles 
back. Before us lay only desolation, and no 
other cars or trucks were likely to come by 
for hours—perhaps not another that day! 

Down, down, down went the wheels of 
the car with every wave that passed be- 
neath. Within thirty minutes—or at most 
an hour—the old car would be beyond res- 
cue, making its grave with the scores of 
others we knew had met a similar fate along 
that beach. 

“Give me a dry cloth, quick. I'll see if I 
can dry off the spark plugs and electrical 
connections. If the motor were only hotter,” 
I shouted. 

Gr-r-r-r—gr-r-r-r went the starter again, 
without success. “Guess there’s no use. 
What shall we do? Time is important. 
We've been here ten minutes now and the 
wheels are already down four or five inches,” 
I cried. “As far as our human force is con- 
cerned, there’s nothing more to do.” 

“Daddy, let’s pray,” said Kenny. “Re- 
member how Jesus started the car for us 
before when we got stuck in the creek?” 

There were several seconds of calmness 
as we all bowed our heads and prayed. “Oh, 
Lord, You have been with us in trouble be- 
fore; deliver us now and help us so our car 
can be saved. Amen.” 

“Look! What is that way up ahead? It’s 
» a car—or a truck. Why, it looks like a 

orse. No, it’s more than one horse. It’s 
two! No, it’s three! And they're coming this 
way! I remember now, those are the three 
horses pulling a small cart that went up the 
beach while we were picking up shells two 
hours ago!” exclaimed Mother. 

“Whoa, whoa! What's the trouble? Can’t 
you get started?” asked the lone stranger as 


he pulled the wagon close to the car. “Lucky 
I happen to have a heavy rope along. Usu- 
ally I don’t carry one. Lucky I’ve got the 
three horses, too, because you're getting 
down pretty deep. Another half hour 
and 4 

“Yes, I know. Another half hour and it’s 
good-by car!” 

With every ounce of horse strength, and 
all pulling together, we strained to get the 
four wheels out of their self-made holds. 
And then the rope snapped! 

But just before it snapped, the car rolled 
forward. I slipped it into second gear and 
the motor sprang to life! We paid our 
rescuer well, collected our thoughts once 
more, and after thanking God for His de- 
liverance, decided to keep going forward, 
but with greater caution. 

A few minutes later, just after hitting a 
little mound of sand, the ammeter stopped 
functioning and the generator began mak- 
ing a new whistling sound. “I don’t know 
what’s the matter, but as long as the car 
keeps going I'm not stopping to investi- 
gate,” I assured the others. 

The beach was all ours. How we wished 
we had traveling companions! But there 
were none. At times it became necessary 
to shift into second and even low gear to 
get through the loose sand, because the 
water came up so high. 

Finally, after four hours of continuous 
trembling and strenuous tension, the beach 
widened and vacation homes became nu- 
merous. 

“We're out of danger now. There are 
cars and trucks around. Look at those large 
shells! Let’s stop and pick up a few,” 
pleaded Kenny. The stretch and relaxation 
were needed, and we found several beauti- 
ful specimens. 

“What, the starter doesn’t work! Nothing 
happens. Maybe the battery connection is 
bad. Why . . . our battery? Where is it? 
We've lost it! ... And that’s what happened 
125 miles back when we hit that sand 
bump! All that distance—almost stalling in 
loose sand, shifting gears. What a miracle!” 

A neighborly push started the motor once 
more, and we kept it racing while buying a 
new battery in the city of Rio Grande and 
until a garage could be found to install it. 

The following day the steering rod broke 
from its moorings and had to be tied up 
three times before reaching the next town 

To page 22 
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Vil—Jesus Gives Final Instructions 


(NOVEMBER 17) 


Memory VERsE: “If ye shall ask any thing in 
my name, I will do it” (John 14:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Repeat or read John 14:1-3. Read John 14:26 
and 15:1-7. Read over the memory verse three 
times, thinking about its meaning. Go over it 
every day during the week. 


SUNDAY 


Jesus Promises to Return 


Open your Bible to John 13 and 14. 

We have now come to the Thursday evening 
in the last week of Christ’s ministry. 

Judas had left the company of disciples, 
and their hearts were emptied of the pride that 
had possessed them when they had come to the 
Passover supper. Now they were prepared to 
hear Jesus speak of the things He so much wanted 
to tell them. Find what Jesus wanted to talk to 
them about in John 13, verse 33. 

The disciples were afraid when they heard 
these words. They could not bear to think they 
would be left without their beloved Master. They 
pressed close to Him; but He did not long leave 
them without hope and cheer. What glad news 
did He give them in John 14:1-3? 

Their faces lighted up at this promise. He was 
going away that He might give them something 
better. 

“It did not mean a final separation. He was 
going to prepare a place for them, that He might 
come again, and receive them unto Himself. 
While He was building mansions for them, they 
were to build characters after the divine simili- 
tude.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 663. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
662; p. 663, par. 1. 

THINK how wonderful it is that we can hope 
for Christ’s return. 

Pray that you may inhabit one of the mansions 
He has gone to prepare. 


MONDAY 


Jesus Promises to Answer Our Prayers 
Turn to John 14 and 15. 
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Jesus was going to go out of sight. But He 
wanted His disciples, and us, to know that He 
will never be out of hearing, and He made a 
wonderful promise to them that would supply 
every need. Read it in John 14:14. 

He did not say that He would give them any- 
thing, but anything they asked in His name. 
We would not and could not ask for something 
harmful in Christ’s name. 

Suppose John had been beaten in a game by 
Earl and felt badly about it. Do you think in 
Christ’s name he could pray for something un- 
pleasant to happen to Earl? As soon as John 
mentioned Christ’s name he would feel that 
Christ would not want anything unpleasant to 
happen to Earl, and he would only be able to 
pray for Earl’s good. Praying for things in 
Christ’s name helps us to pray for the right 
things. 

Jesus gives us another condition of answered 
prayer. Read what that is in John 15:7. 

We must have His words in our lives—not 
only memorized, but showing forth in our actions 
and words. We cannot be disobedient to God’s 
truth and expect our prayers to be answered. 

How happy we are when we know that God is 
hearing and answering our prayers. Jesus says, 
“Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full” (John 16:24). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
667, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK why we pray so little when we could 
receive so much by asking. 

Pray that God will help you to put away all 
things that might hinder your prayers from be- 


ing answered. 
TUESDAY & 4 


Jesus Promises the Holy Spirit 


Open your Bible to John 14. 

Jesus had promised to return to this earth. 
He promised by prayer to keep in touch with 
His disciples and to supply their need. Now He 
had another gift to give them, another promise 
to make them. Verse 16 will tell you what this 
gift was. 

That is what the disciples wanted most. Jesus 
had been their Comforter through the years, but 








He planned to send One who would abide with 
them forever. 

The Holy Spirit had been in the world from the 
beginning of the work of redemption, working 
on men’s hearts. But while Jesus was with the 
disciples, they did not feel the need of Him. 
Jesus said it would be better for Him to go, so 
that as they scattered everywhere preaching the 
gospel, the Holy Spirit could be with each one 
in whatever place he was. Jesus himself, clothed 
in humanity, could not be with them in the same 
way that the Holy Spirit could. Verse 26 will 
tell you what the Holy Spirit does for Christ’s 
followers. 

The Holy Spirit goes before Christ’s disciples. 
He convicts men and women of sin, helps them 
to think of the judgment and of the righteous- 

ess they can have by believing in Jesus. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
668, par. 5; p. 669, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how much we owe to this third person 
in the Godhead, the Holy Ghost, for His silent 
work in the earth and on men’s hearts. 

Pray that the Holy Spirit may be received 
into your life to teach and guide you, and help 
you recognize sin. 


WEDNESDAY 
Abiding in Jesus 


Open your Bible to John 15. 

As Jesus spoke of peace and joy, and of the 
great work the disciples would be doing in His 
name, they must have wondered how they could 
be sure that they could have all these gifts to do 
the work Christ had assigned to them. 

Jesus gave them the secret. At this time He 
was walking along the path to Gethsemane. The 
paschal moon was shining brightly, and it showed 
up a spreading vine on the pathway. Always 
ready to teach from the object lessons nature 
supplied, Jesus seized this opportunity. To what 
did Jesus liken Himself? (Verse 1.) 


To what did He liken all of His disciples? 
(Verses 4, 5, first part.) 

“Instead of choosing the graceful palm, the 
lofty cedar, or the strong oak, Jesus takes the 
vine with its clinging tendrils to represent Him- 
self. The palm tree, the cedar, and the oak stand 
alone. They require no support. But the vine 
entwines about the trellis, and thus climbs 
heavenward. So Christ in His humanity was de- 





U. STEMLER, AKTIST 


The disciples were sad when Jesus said He was going away. But He said, “I will send the Holy Spirit.” 
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pendent upon divine power.”—The Desire of 
Ages, pp. 674, 675. 
Christ could not have done His great works 


if He had not kept in close touch with the 
Father in heaven. In the same way Jesus’ disci- 
ples can have no spiritual life if they are dis- 
connected from the True Vine, Christ. Only by 
constant prayer and study of His Word can the 
strength and life of Christ flow through us to 
make us fruitful in His service. 

A vine is valued for the beautiful, luscious 
grapes it bears. So the Christian is valued for the 
good works and beautiful deeds of his life. 

Find in verse 5 how the follower of Christ can 
bear good fruit. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
676, pars. 2-4. 

TuInk of the close connection between the vine 
and its branches. 

Pray that you may be just as closely connected 
with Christ as the vine and its branches. 


THURSDAY 


Jesns Prays for His Disciples 


Open your Bible to John 17. 

Only a few more hours of His earthly life were 
left to Jesus. He had given the disciples their 
last instructions. He had encouraged them with 
His promises of help and His promise to return. 
Soon wicked men would take Him, and He, the 
true Passover Lamb would be slain, and His 
blood would be offered for the sins of the world. 
He spent the last hours in prayer. Much of this 
prayer John tells us about in his Gospel. He 
lifted His eyes to His heavenly Father above, 
and said, “I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do” (verse 4). 

Find what He asked for His disciples in verse 
11. 

No more must they argue and quarrel—they 
must be agreed, they must be one, for as He had 
told them earlier, “By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another” (John 13:35). 

For a long time He prayed for them. Then He 
expressed His dearest wish for those He had been 
associated with for three and a half years, and 
for all those who in the centuries that have passed 
have given their lives and hearts into His keep- 
ing. What was this wish? (Verse 24.) 

That wish was not alone for the eleven, but 
for all disciples at all times. 

“Neither pray I for these alone,” He said, “but 
for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word; that they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me, .. . and hast loved them, 
as thou hast loved me” (John 17:20-23). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
680, pars. 2-4. 

THINK what it means to be one of Christ’s dis- 
ciples. 

Pray that you may have that spirit of peace 
with others that Jesus asked for His disciples. 





FRIDAY 
Test Your Memory 


Can you answer these questions without look- 
ing up the references? 

1. What announcement did Jesus make to His 
disciples that made them feel very sad? (John 
13:33. 

2. With what promise did He comfort them, 
and bring great joy to us? (John 14:1-3.) 

3. How must we make our requests known to 
Jesus? (John 14:14.) 

4. What must we have in our hearts and 
actions in order for God to hear and answer our 
prayers? (John 15:7.) 

5. Whom did Jesus promise He would send 
to His disciples after He was taken from them? 
(John 14:16.) q 

6. What does the Holy Spirit do for criat 
followers? (John 14:26.) 

7. What object lesson did Jesus use to show 
how we need to keep our connection with Him? 
(John 15:1, 4.) 

8. If we keep this connection, what shall we 
be able to do? (John 15:5.) 

9. In the prayer that Jesus offered for His 
disciples, what was His request for them? (John 
£7: 21%.) 

10. What is the test by which we can recognize 
Christ’s disciples? (John 13:35.) 





Stuck in the Sand 
From page 19 


some fifty miles distant, but our appoint- 
ments were met and the old DeSoto, truly 
deserving of a special medal of honor, 
brought us safely back to our Sao Paulo 
home. 

We often talk of our trip, but every time 
I think of the beach trip, goose pimples 
break out and those cold chills tickle my 
spine! 

Our rescuer said it was “luck” that he had 
the rope, the three horses, and that he “hap- 
pened along” just at that time. Was it? And 
was it “luck” that our car, without a battery, 
kept going over that desolate, forsaken, no- 
man’s beach land? I don’t think so. And 
I'm sure you don’t either. 
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BIBLE GROUPS also 
JOHN AND JUDAS 
GAME 


Here are two fascinating games 
in one, presenting an oppor- 
tunity to learn some of the 
interesting facts about the Bi- 
ble and yet find thoroughgoing 
pleasure. The same set of cards 
serves for two different games, 
both of which will help young 
people find pleasure in His 
holy day. 


PRICE, $1.00 








BIBLE TRUTH GAME 


This little game consisting of 
101 nicely printed cards with 
accompanying instruction and 
answer book promotes interest 
in Bible facts. Some of the 
questions test the memory; 
some provoke thought. Profit- 
able for Sabbath hours. 


PRICE, $1.25 








BIBLE 
CHARACTERS GAME 


Conducted according to the 
rules provided, it furnishes 
stimulating rivalry in acquir- 
ing a wide knowledge of Bible 
personalities and in what books 
of the Bible they may be 
found. Educational and devo- 
tional emulation are provoked 
in the family circle or church 
group when played _intelli- 
gently. 


PRICE, $1.25 


THE MORE 








SPELLING GAME 


A game for Junior youth to play with 
younger brothers and sisters—these thirty 
sets of twin cards will provide instruction 
and entertainment for the very young 
children by making them familiar with 
some common words through association 
of the words with the pictures that por- 
tray them. The first fifteen sets are for 
very young children, and the last fifteen 
sets are designed for a slightly older 


group. 
PRICE, $.75 
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BIBLE "SEEK" GAME 
Here is something new in Bi- 
ble games that will afford 
many hours of exciting and 
instructional fun. Any number 
up to twenty can play it, but 
the maximum pleasure comes 
when played by from four 
to eight players. It tests one’s 
knowledge of Bible characters 
and one’s agility in spelling 
their names. It uses an inter- 
esting forfeit system. 


PRICE, $1.50 








BIBLE 
GEOGRAPHY GAME 


A sea that lost its tongue, im- 


ported apes and_ peacocks, 
twenty worthless ‘towns—could 
you locate these references in 
the Bible? This attractively 
printed card game affords suit- 
able Sabbath diversion in find- 
ing Bible place names. 


PRICE, $1.00 











BIBLE BOOKS GAME 


This is a new game cleverly 
designed to teach those who 
play it how to familiarize 
themselves with the relative 
positions of the books of the 
Bible. Develops skill in turn- 
ing quickly to any needed Bi- 
ble text. Printed on durable 
enameled stock, it consists of 
66 cards, one for each book of 
the Bible. 


PRICE, $1.00 


OU PLAY-THE MORE YOU LEARN 
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LUTRA, the OTTER, No. 2—By Harry Baerg 
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1. When Lutra investigated the heavy splashing she 
had heard, she discovered a black bear fishing in the 
stream. He was intent on his business and did not 
see her and the other otters. 2. The young otters 
were curious, and wanted to come still closer to see 
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4. More than once Lutra had come along the bank 
of the stream just in time to see a frog jump into 
the water and bury himself in the mud. One eve- 
ning she was quick enough to catch one in mid-air. 
5. Another time she found a small turtle. It drew in 














7. In the summer, food was plentiful for the grow- 
ing cubs. They ate snails, beetles, and worms, and 
also some root plants and pond weeds. 8. In spite 
of the fact that fishermen often accuse otters of 
living on fish, they caught very few game fish. When 
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what the bear was doing. 3. Lutra’s mother, how- 
ever, saw them and chattered a warning. She loved 
her young ones and did not want them to get into 
trouble. Though ordinarily gentle and friendly, she 
could fight fiercely when her cubs were in danger. 











its head, legs, and tail, and the young otter could 
not bite through the shell. 6. When the mother 
otter came along and saw the trouble Lutra was 
having, she picked up the turtle and cracked the 
shell in her more powerful jaws so Lutra could eat it. 





they were plentiful, Lutra sometimes caught bull- 
heads and suckers. 9. One day, when crossing 
through a little opening in the woods near the stream, 
the young otter spied the fat body of a richly marked 
copperhead. It was coiled, all ready to strike at her. 





